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HHiscellancous Kutelligence. 


TEMPERANCE. 


An able document on the duty of Charches in re- 
gard to Temperance, was read before the Conference 
of Baptist Ministers, held at Marblehead the 10th of 
Nov., and published in the Christian Watchman.—- 
We select from it the following remarks, addressed 
tu Christians who deal in ardent spirits; not because 
they are more able than the rest, but because the 
path of duty appears not so plain to some on this 
point. 

We know the subject is an unpleasant one to harp 
upon, and some may wish to know “when their sub- 
scription for the Religious Intelligencer is up 


are called to such a trial between interest and duty ; 
but as a Public moralist, we cannot forbear.—Ke- 
member what was required of the Young Ruler, who 
went away sorrowing. 


If. I proceed to show that Christians ought | 


not to vend ardent spirits as an article of mer- 
chantdise. 

Iris the duty of Christians to aim at dimin- 
ishing, not increasing the moral evil and the 
wiisery already in the world. 


principle, of the earth, and the light of the 
world. There is surely no propricty in their 
being so called, unless they reflect the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness on the world whieh 
lieth in darkness, to make known unto men 
the way of salvation; unless they set an exaim- 
ple of Christian conduct to others; raise up 
barriers wherever they can, to arrest the tide 


of corruption and irreligion which is flowing | 
over the whole earth; and east purifying salt | 
into the various fountains which give rise to the | 


unnumbered evils and miseries of human lite. 
Now who does not see that the Christian, 
Who deals in ardent spirits as an article of mer- 
chandise, is, in this respect, pursuing a course 
directly the opposite ? Is he not corrupting the 
World? Is he not swelling the deadly streams 
that flow through the land, and sending them 
even into the habitations of men, that they 
inay drink and die? Do you not see that he is 


enlarging the fountains of human wretchedness, 
that they may overflow and fill the breadth of the 
land ? Though he may himself refuse to taste 
the poisonous draught, may see and deplore 
the miseries of man, may pray constantly for a 
refomation of morals. and for the promotion 


'—We 
sincerely feel for those of our Brethren beloved, who | 


They have the | 
honor of being called the salt, the preservative | 


of peace and happiness among men, and con- 
ltribute very cheerfully, and quite liberally, to 
'send the word of God to the destitute,—yet is 
he, daily and constantly, increasing and spread- 
ing those evils, which it seems to be his heart’s 
desire to remove, 

Were Christians to unite together for the 
purpose of building theatres, to be managed as 
the theatres in our large cities now are, to cor- 
rupt the morals of the young, a. d to lead them 
from vice to vice; or were they to erect gamb- 
ling houses, to make and collect gamblers, even 
ishould they take no part in the plays, and nev- 
ler witness the exhibitions which would allure 
'others,—we should certainly think they had 
lwone far aside from the path of life ; we should 
‘hardly be willing to recognize them as Chris- 
jtian brethren. And yet the principle which 
fwould be involved in such a conduct, is pre- 
leisely the same as that of a Christian, who dai- 
|ly deals out ardent spirits to all that will pur- 
lehase, Ef the latter disapprove of drunken- 
juess; the former may of the abuses of the the- 
latre. If the one says, men think ardent spir- 
| jis important; the other can say the same of 
‘theatrical exlubitions. The one says, men will 
lhave their usual drink; the other says, they 
| will have their amusements. 

We have Missionaries among the Indian 
l tribes in our Western forests, who are laboring 
to instruct, to civilize and Christianize these 
| wasting remnants of once powerful nations. 
These Missionaries have experienced no small 
‘difficulty and discouragement from the coming 
fof the white man to sell the Indians rum. As 
| Christians, we most cordially disapprove of the 
feconduct of the white man. But wherein does 
lhis conduct differ, in principle, from that of 
the vender of ardent spirits among white men ? 
| ‘The evils and miseries occasioned by rum to 
ithe Indians are searched out, and made known, 
‘because comparatively small in number, and 
jexperienced by few individuals. But who is 
there that goes into every family, where the 
Christian’s strong drink goes, counts up the 
evils it causes, the woes, the sorrows, the con- 
tentions, the babblings, the wounds, the pau- 
pers and premature Ceaths it creates, and pubf 
lishes them to the world? It is true, the In- 
dian may exceed, in the excess of intemper- 
anee, the white man; but as the vender o- 
rum to him, thinks not of the evils it may oc- 
casion, and cares not for them, so reither does 
the Christian retailer of ardent spitits, think of 
the accumulation of sorrows he is oceasion- 
iy 
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What would be thought of professed €hris- 
tians, members of our own churches, were 
they to go out to our Missionary stations for 
the purpose of selling intoxicating liquors to 
the ignorant heathen, and of spreading the 
evils of intemperance over all those brighten- 
ing spots on the face of the earth? Itis true 
they would, in such a case, seem to be more 
directly counteracting the pious efforts of the 
servants of the Lord, than those who, in our 
Christian land, keep up the same practice. In 
principle, however, they are the same. Both 
take occasion from the evils and disorder pro- 
duced by sin, to seek thei own comfort, and 
worldly advantage, instead of laboring to di- 
minish, and ultimately do away, those evils 
and that disorder. 

The plea which is in the mouth of every 
Christian vender of ardent spirits, that if he 
does aot sell them, others will, and that men 
will, from some source, obtain them, is of no 
force. For in the first place, it is not strictly 
true. Were all Christian merchants to regard 
this as a contraban:! article, the example would 
have influence, and the quantity of inebriating 
liquor, sold and used, would be exceedingly 
diminished. And secondly, were the plea true, 
the Christian has no right to use it. If men 
have appetites and lusts for sinful things, the 
Christian ought to aim at correcting them, not 


to gratify them. He ought so far as he can, to | 


set right that which is wrong, not take occas- 
ion from it, at the risk of destroying the bod- 
jes and souls of men, to obtain perishable rich- 
es. He has no title todo wrong because oth- 
ers do; orrather, to do wrong lest others should 
have the opportunity. 

Were we addressing a Christian who deals 
in this article, we would say to bim,—-Dear 
brother, enter your place of retrement afew 
moments, take a list of those to whom you 
are selling ardent spirits, and consider that the 
article with which you are supplying them, 
may, in sone of these cases, ruin these men, 
and their families, and cast them, as paupers, 
on the public ; may occasion sorrow, and con- 
tention, and wounds, and cursing, and swear- 


ing, and crime, and premature death, and end- | 


less wo. It is true this traffic may be some- 
what profitable to you; but what is your profit 
in comparison of their loss? Reflect, too, on 
your obligations to do good and not evil. to 
save, and not destroy, to promote morality and 
true religion ; not corruptness of mienners and 
infidelity. And in view of the whole subject, 
look up to your God and Father in heaven, ask 
him to bless you in your business, to give you 
success, to send you customers to purchase 
your rum and gin and brandy, Xe. tell him 
your heart’s desire and prayer is, to save men 
and toglorify God. If you can do this with a 
good conscience, and draw nigh to the throne 
of grace with Loldness, then continue to your 
practice; but if not, expect the frown of Heav- 
en upon you and upon all you attempt, so long 
as you continue in the sale of this article. 

i. The reasons | have assigned, why Chris- 
tians should not sel! ardent spirits as an article 
of merchandise, prove equally that they ought 
not to distil them; ought not to be filling foun- 


may be drawn off to cover the Jan 
therefore to observe-—— 

IV. That Christians ought to try, by all pry 
dent means, to banish the use of them + 
ly from their own houses, but from the land, 
If it be true, and I have no doubt it is a truth, 
that a man can perform more labor, endure 
more hardship, and enjoy more health and vig- 
or, without using ardent spirits, than by using 
them, let Christians come forward and ‘set the 
example, and let their neighbors observe their 
healthiness, their prosperity and their happi- 
ness, and it will have a mighty influence on 
them. A great portion of the laboring class of 
people, if once thoroughly convinced that the 
way to be healthy and wealthy, is to prac- 
tice total abstinence, would adopt the system, 
More could be done in this way than in an, 
other to enlighten public opinion, and array 
it against the use of ardent spirits. And when 
public opinion is once set right on this subject 
the work is done. There would then be no 
| serious obstacle to a complete and triumphant 
reformation. 

If the view we have taken of this subject be 
correct, we should say that the members of our 
churches ought to agree, and pledge themselves 
to each other, to discontinue the use of ardent 
spirits, and by vote to discountenance and dis- 
approve all commerce in them. In regard to 
those who have been engaged in such com- 
merce, and whose capital is still embarked in 
it, having engaged in the calling when it was 
deemed lawful and right, they cannot be cen- 
sured for the past, nor perhaps, be expected 
or required to relinquish the practice inminedi- 
ately, and pour out the contents of their pipes 
and hogsheads, as a libation to the earth. But 
let ther by uo means replenish their stores with- 
out the approbation of their brethren in the Lord. 
And as to those who will continue to use or to 
vend them, Isee not thatany thing can safely and 
prudently be done, more than to try to convince 
them of ther wrong, of the evil which may 
and probably will result from the course they 
pursue. In effecting a reformation, no means 
should ‘be used but such as are prudent and 
safe, and such as may enlighten public seuti- 
iment and secure its influence. When this is not 
the case, a powerful re-action is to be feared. 

Particularly in this case, if the reformers, in 
their zeal, far outstrip public sentiment, they 
will do an actual disservice to the cause they 
so strenuously advocate. But let them leave 
untried no means of obtaining the aid of this 
mighty influence. 


d. { proceed 





THE DANGER TO BE APPREHENDED FROM 
THE PREVALENCE OF INFIDELITY IN 
OUR COUNTRY. 

We make the following extract frou an article tn 
the Boston Recorder, on the subject of Sabbath mails 


The contest in our country is not between 
the religion of the Greeks or Romans, and 
Christianity ; but between the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the nakedness of infi- 
delity. 

The experiment which infidels in our couD- 
try wish to make, has been fully tried by a re- 





tains and reservoirs with them, whence they 


fined and enlightened people; and if similar 
effects mav be expected to resnit from the like 
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causes, the bloody history of the French revo- 
jution may be traced as the prophetic page tor 
this country, whenever the principles of the 
new school shall become predominant. That 
unhappy nation, for many years previous to the 
revolution, was thoroughly saturated with infi- 
delity. ‘The profligate and demoralizing exam- 
ple of the Regent Duke of Orleans, and his as- 
sociates in wickedness, together with the la- 
pors of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and their 





minions, bad produced such an effect, that a 
contempt for religion predominated in almost 
every rank of society. The people of that de- 
luded country had been taught, by their literati, 
that Christianity was an invention of wicked 
Priests, and that it was wholly at war with 
civil liberty. Ranold, in the reign of Louis} 
XV. proclaimed to the nations of the earth, 
that “they coutd only be free and happy, when 
they had cast down every throne and every altar.” 
This sentiment was fully adopted by the lead- 
ers of the French revolution; and to use the 
language of Walter Scout, “2a envenomed fury 
aganist religion and all its doctrines ; a promple 
tude to avail themselves of every circumstance by 
which Christianity could be misrepresented; an 
ingenuity in mixing up their opinions in works 
which seemed the least fitting to involve such dis- 
cussions ; and above all, a perlinacity in slander- 
ing, ridiculing and vilifying all who veitured to op- 
pose their principles, distinguished the correspond- 
ents tn this celebrated conspiracy again religion.” 

With this disposition, aud with these pri:ci- 
ples, the revolution was coinmenced iu France 
She needed a revolution as much as America 
ever did; and if she had commenced it with 
that pious reliance on God, with which our fa- 
thers engaged in the work of achieving their 
liberties, the result might have been as heppy. 
Sut the attempt to regenerate France was 
tnade by infidels, and the whole history of the 
appalling scene, is a history of the fruits of na- | 
tional infidelity. 

On the Sth of May, 1789, the Estates Gen- | 
eral of France were assembled. On the 17th: 
of June, when the Tiers Etat, or Third Estate 
of the kingdom, joined by a party of the other 
two Estates, adopted the name of .Wational As- 
sembly, and avowed themselves the sole represen- 
tatives of the people, the‘revolution was begun. 
This body gave place to the Legislative 2ssem- | 
bly, which having less energy and talent than | 
the former, became the tool of the commuuni- 
ty of Paris, which was governed, (if a blood 
thirsty clab of Jacobins, without any moral 
code, or political creed, could be said to have 
a“ government,) by Robespierre, Marat, and 
Danton, a triumvirate of murderers that will 
be long remembered, both by France and the 
rest of the civilized world. Under the dicta- 
tion of these incarnate fiends, the blood of 
Frenchmer flowed, notin rivulets, but in broad 
rivers, down the streets of their deluded coun- 
try. Marat openly demanded of the mob, who 
bore the name of magistracy, 260,000 heads, 
Which he undertook to show, might be taken 
off in one day. On the memorable massacre, 
commencing the second of Sept. which Saint 
Meard calls “the agony of thirty-six hours,” 
more than 4000 suspected jyersons were butch- 
ered hy the revolutionary tribunal. ‘This scene 
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of human ce pew | continued under the name 
of liberty and equality, until the exhausted and 
bleeding vation, weary of her own dreadful 
experiment, fled into the arms of Napoleon, as 
a shelter from herself. And when that usurper 
had wasted the lives of her citizens, and squan- 
dered her treasures upon foreign expeditions, 
and had poured out the blood of Europe in 
rivers upon the ground, Louis the XVIII was 
seated upon the throne of the Bourbons, and 
what is called, in the vocabulary of Tyrants, 
the doctrine otf legitimacy restored. This reign 
of terror, was the reign of infidelity. In 1793 
the national convention abolished, by a decree, 
the Christian Sabbath, and the Christian reli- 
vion, and caused a loose opera-dancer to be 
solemnly installed as the goddess of reason, 
who was henceforth to receive the worship of 
the people, 

The prevalence of infidelity in France, caused 
such a dereliction from virtue and morality, 
that, in 1801, when the rage of the revolution 
was over, and the government was settled in 
the hands of Napoleon, the single city of Paris 
reported 4831 illegitimate births, being about 
one fourth of the whole number for that year. 
In the same city, there were, during the same 
year, 720 divorces, 8257 deaths in poor houses, 
and 201 found dead in the streets. In 1803, 
though the form of religion was restored to this 
distracted country, the influence of her anti- 
Cliristian sentiments was still such, that the 
Prefect of police reported to the grand Judges, 
that there were, in the same city, 657 persons 
who died by theirown hand, 150 cases of mur- 
der, 604 divorcees, 155 executions, 1210 con- 
demed to the galleys, 1626 condemned to im- 
prisonmient, 64 branded with hot irons, 12076 
common prostitutes, 1552 kept mistresses, and 
308 licensed brothels, 

From the calling of the Estates General to 
the re-establishment of the Bourbons, it is es- 
timated by M. Dupin, that France lost two 
millions of men, and expended more than two 
thousand and an half millions of dollars. 

Here we have an example of the fruits of in- 
fidelity among a refined and enlightened peo- 
ple. We see what the principles contended for 
by the new school have done for France. De- 
plorable as her condition was before the revo- 


|lution, her infidelity had so entirely destroyed 


the morality of the country, that she could not 


-exist under a liberal government. When she 


had thrown off the yoke of the Bourbons, it 
seemed as if the departed spirits of her Vol- 
taires, and Diderots, had become her vampyres, 
to suck her blood in the night, while their liv- 
ing successors plundered her property, and 
poured out the lives of her citizens by thou- 
sands, in the day time. 

People of America, do you wish to have this 
destroyer lay his withering band upon our 
great repulic? Are you willing to have that 
heaveuly religion, which supported our fathers 
in their strdggle for independence, and ena- 
bled their sons to maintain, for more than fifty 
years, the beautiful fabric of republican gov- 
ernment, exchanged for that dark and cheer- 
less system which has deluged in blood the 
fairest portion of Europe ? 
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WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS 
Ineonsistent with habitual preparation for death. 


”? 


“A time to dance,” and ‘a time to die.” 


In the deep degeneracy of human nature, 
there is a perpetual tendency to derange the or- 
der which God has instituted ; and to disregard 
or pervert the directions which be has given 
us for the regulation of our conduct, and to 
enable us tv attain the great end of our being. 
This is often apparent im the conduct of the 
young. The strong predilection for wordly 
amusements, which reigns in their hearts. and 
the determined purpose to indulge in the pleas- 
ures of the world, which they manifest, are 
not unfrequently connected with much solici- 
tude to find an apology for this indulgence in 
the word of God. If, therefore, a single ex- 
pression can be found on the sacred pages, 
which, however insulated and unconnected, 
seems to mean any thing like what they wish, 


it is laid hold of as an established principle, | 
and made the basis of a course of conduct ut- } 


terly at war with the spirit and requirements of 
the gospel, and which, in its consequences, is 
eften fatal to the best interests of the soul— 
And in no instance, perliaps, is this habit of 
perverting scripture more commouly practised, 
than in the use of the text, “.? lime to dance.” 
This text is wrested from its legitimate mean- 
ing, and mads to furnish an apology, and give 
full sanction to all the ensnaring vanities, and 
soul-destroying sin, connected with this species 
of amusement. . When youth are warned 
against this sin, or reproved for it by the min- 
isters of religion, or the deep solicitue of pa- 
ternal love, their warnings are met by the tart 
inquiry, “ Does not the Bible say that there isa 
time todance ?” With this weapon, which it 
requires no skill to use, the edge of every re- 
proof is blunted, and every arrow of convic- 
tion is parried off. It isin vain that you say 
that the most devoted aud exemplary Cliristians 
of all ages have entered their protest against it 
—have deemed it inconsistent with seeking 
first the kingdom of heaven, and with an ha- 
bitual preparation for death. It is all to no 
purpose —the Dible says there is “a time to 
dance ;” and all the feelings of youth and world- 
liness combine to say, that nen may avail thetm- 
selves of this sanction with impunity. 

Now, it is not the object of this communica- 
tion to argue this point, but to record, for the 
benelit of the readers of the Pastor’s Journal, 
the manner in which God semetimes speaks on 
this subject ; and to show, from the acts of his 
providence, how impotent are tlhe reasonings 
of man when he contends with his Maker. 


“A little spot enclosed by grace, 
** Out of the world’s wide wilderness."’ 

While therefore, the people of God had rea. 
son to rejoice in what he was doing for them 
they had also occasion to mourn over the irre. 
ligion and immorality that were without; and 
, particularly over the dissipating influence whieh; 
vicious example exerted on the young. There 
were in M , a large number of Universal- 
ists, Who were decidedly opposed to the prog 
ress ef evangelical religion, and as decidedly 
the frieuds and patrons of those amusements 
which tend to banish serious reflection, and to 
bring the whole soul under the debasing influ- 
ence of this world. Mrs. G. was of this num- 
ber and character. She, with her husband. 
who was an active, enterprising man, had ris- 
fen, in afew years, from humble circumstan- 
ces, to some distinction in society, and froin 
poverty to wealth. But with the full cup of 
prosperity there was no manifestation of grati- 
tude to God for his goodness—no grateful con- 
;secration of the heart and life to Him who is 








jthe giver of every good gift. With Mrs. G. 
the morning of lite had passed away ; and the 
| clustering duties and increasing cares of the 
| wife and mother, and riper age, might have 
‘furnished, we should think, employment and 
happiness inthe appropriate duties and more 
refined employments of home. But it was not 
so. With ber husband, who was as indulgent 
}as he was prosperous, and as fond of pleasure 
lashe had been enterprising in’ business, she 
| still loved the resorts of folly, where miusic’s 
voluptuous swell, snd the bewildering move- 
ments of the mazy dance, called back the 
pleasures, if not the youth and innocence, of 
carly life. 

On one evening, memorable in the annals of 
uinusement in M » Mrs. G. was present. 
The gayety and loveliness of youth were there, 
and all was hilarity and mirth around her. But 
from some cause Mrs. G. had not ber accus- 
‘tomed flow of spirits. She had been slightly 
lindisposed, but was now apparently well. She 
might have felt, for the moment, the impropri- 
ety of mingling in scenes so inconsistent with 
her age and station. The thought might have 
stolen over her mind—it has over other minds, 


| 








these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” She might have had some premoni- 
tion of the fate that awaited her. Whatever 
might have been the cause, Mrs. G. did not 
fully participate in the general mirth that sur 
rounded her. A gentleman present, who was 
an intimate acquaintance, attempted to rally 
her: “Why, Mrs. G. you seem rather sober ; 
are you becoming serious, or are you growing 








In the town of M , state of New-York. 
there was, at one period, a lamentable preva- 
lence of those sinful amusements connected 
with the ball room and the dance. This re- 
mark was not true of all the inhabitants of | 
M ; for it had pleased God, by his good | 
providence, at an early date in the history of 
this town, to plant a little church there, whose 
subsequent character proved it a vine wholly | 
ofa right seed. But the church is a “little | 
Nock.” and the vinevard of the Lord but | 








old?” “T am not very serious,” replied Mrs. 
G. “and not so old but that Tean dance, and 
if yeu doubt it, Twill dance with you.” The 
offer was joyfully accepted. “ Give place, la- 
dies,” said the gentleman, as he led her ito 
the forming circle,“ Mrs. G. is going to join 
us.” New joy now animated all countenances ; 
the musie gave forth its thrilling strains 5 “On 
with the dance!” seemed the impulse of every 
heart. The dance went on; Mrs. G. moved 


a few steps, and sunk down, a lifeless corpse 


in seenes like these—* Know then, that for all . 











1$29.] Model Infa 
—I looked on her lifeless clay when it was clad 
in the vestments of the grave—on her husband, 
in his widowed loneliness—and on her chil- 
dren, that were motherless. I followed her 
poor remains to the’silent tomb—and! asi k- 
ed into the house «appointed for all living, I 
said. * Is there a time to dance?) There ix sure 

ly A TIME TO DIE; and it is a sad meeting 


gheit dem — ~. : . 
when they come on the same day.” — Pastor’s | red hildven, reseued from the contagion of 


Journal. 
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nt Schoatl. 153 


Did we stand in need of arguments to con- 
vince us of their utility, what better can be of. 
fered than the favorable manner in which they 
have been received by the public ? Already 
we find them introduced into all our principal 
cities and towns in the Atlantic States. In 
Philadelphia alove, there are nine, containing 
jin the aggregate, from fifieen to eighteen hun- 





| wickedness, and their footsteps directed into the 


biter? | paths of virtue.* Not only are these little in- 

MODEL INFANT SCHOOL. ,hocents snatched from the scenes of disorder 
{whieh the sireets and alleys of a populous city 

At a meeting of citizens, held on Wednes- | exhibit, but the manner in which they are pre- 
day afternoon, Sept. 23d, 1829, at the School / pared, after passing through this early course 


Room, No. 229, Arch street, Philadelphia ;— | 
Robert Ralston, Esq. was called to the Chair; | 
and Joseph R. Chandler, appointed Secretary. 

The Rev. Mr. Carll stated the object of the | 
Meeting to be the formation of a Society for 
the purpose of establishing, in Philadelphia, a 
* Model Infant School,” to prepare Teachers 
fur the many Schools of that kind already in 
existence, and which, when suitable instruct- 
ers shall be supplied, will undoubtedly rise up 
in every town and district in the Union. After 
a statement of the very great benefits which 
had attended the labors of individuals and the 
public in the good cause, in various places ; 
and after several resolutions, expressive of the 
hearty concurrence of the meeting in the plan 
proposed, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
draft a Circular, recommending the establish- 
ment of these Schools in every town and dis- 
trict throughout our State and country; and 
also an invitation to co-operate in the establish- 
ment of a Model School; which Committee. 
when appointed shall receive any commuica- 
tion relative to the interest of the Society. 

The Committee consists of Rev. M. M. Carll. | 
J. R. Chandler, and Rev. R. W. Cushman. | 

Roper? Rarusrosx, Chairman. 





of instruction, to enter our free Schools, Sab- 
bath Schools, and other institutions of learn- 
ing furnishes another consideration, which will 
not be overlooked by the philanthropist. 

These Schools are probably destined to ex- 
ert a powerful influence on the entire system 
of education; they will urge forward those 
who are now in advance ; new modes of in- 
struction will be introduced ; new illustrations 
of science, and a superior discipline will ob- 
tain, grounded on the law of mutual kindness. 

Even now, a plan of instruction is called for, 
founded upon the constitution of the mind, a 
better knowlege of the faculties composing it, 
the order in which these faculties exist, and 
the discipline best adapted for their exercise 
and gradual development. Regarding the sen- 
ses as the inlets to the mind, we must com- 
mence with sensation, observation, aud reflection, 
thus forming the basis of thought; aud intro- 


, ducing those elements, out of which, by means 


of reflection, comparison, discrimination and 
association, the bigher faculties of memory, 
judgment, reason, intellect, and, in short, the 
inoral and religious sentiments are formed, by 
which the passions and propensities of our an- 


imal nature are to be controlled. 


Such being the important consequences re- 


J. R. Cuanprer, See’ry. | sulting from these institutions, it is obvious that 
_ they call for a well digested system, and facili- 
CIRCULAR. i ties of acquiring a knowlege of the mode of 


To the Friends of Infant Schools throughout the | struction, of which they are at present desti- 


United States: tute, 


Vrienps ann Fevvow Crrizens,— : 

Two years have now elapsed since those ex- 
cellent institutions, called Lufant Schools, were | | 
introduced into these United States. Of their} j 
Vast importance, in a civil, moral, and religious 
point of view; of the practicability of interest- 
ine the Infant mind, by addressing the faeulty 


‘The friends of Infant Schools are, therefore, 
nost earnestly solicited to co-operate with the 


Society now formed, for the purpose of estab- 


ishing a Model School, with a view of pertect- 
ny the system, and of affording opportunities 


for training up persons to take upon themselves 
a charge so interesting. 


In addition to the benefits above alinded to, 


of sensation; giving the thinking principle a 
proper divection, and thus laying the basis of 
future intellectual energy, there no longer re- 
tains a doubt. Actual experiment has cstab- 
lished the fact. 

In a document of this nature, we cannot 
pretend to enlarge upon their inealeulable ben 
efits: suffice it to say, that whether viewed in 
relation to the welfare of the rising generation ; 
as a matter of economy and actual saving to 
the State ; to the perpetuity of our political ex- 
istence ; or the present and future happiness of 
our fellow men; they present to the considera- 


tion of the patriot and philanthropist claims of 


nv ordinary character. 


immediate steps will be taken to introduce all 
existing improvements and facilities of impart- 
ing instruction, which have the sanction of ex- 
perience, both in Europe and in oar country. 
No idea or jmpression, of a physical nature, 
will be considered as permanently fixed in the 
mind until it has boen submitted to the obser- 
vation and serutiny of the senses; we shall, 
therefore, draw largely frown the stores of na- 
ture, and much pains will be taken to provide 
a suitable apparatus. A correspondence has 
already been opened with the Inf: nt School So- 
ciety of London; the fruits of their experience 





An equal number waiting to be received 
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will be received and promptly transmitted to 
the establishments throughout our own coun- 
try. 
Me is hoped that a united effort will now be 
made by the Christian philanthropist to lay a 
foundation, that shall be an honor to the age 
in which we live, and an imperishable monu- 
ment of glory to our country. 

It is intended, that any community or indi- 
vidual subscribing a moderate sum towards the 
support of this Model School, shal! be entitled 
to send one or more persons to acquire a know]- 
edge of the system. 

go soon as the funds will permit, this School 
will go into operation. In the mean time, any 
communications (post paid) addressed to either 
of the Subscribers, composing the Committee 
on behalf of the Society, will recive due at- 


tention. 
M. M. CARLL, 
JOS. R. CHANDLER, 
ROBT. W. CUSHMAN. 
Oct. 1st. 1829. 





Hanover Academy, Indiana.—The Synod of 


Indiana at their last session, voted to adopt the 
Hanover Academy as a Synodical School. 
They also voted to establish a Theological de- 


artment init. Rev. John Mathews, D. D. of 


hepherdstown, Va. was appointed Theologi- 
cal Professor. 





The spiritual condition of the United States 
Army.— The United States army is almost whol- 
ly destitute of religious privileges. Stations 
where there are several hundreds of men with 
their families, have no Gospel ministry. Chris- 
tian ordinances are not administered. Public 
worship is not maintained. The Sabbath is 
unhallowed. The youth grow up without reli- 

ious instruction. The afflicted, the sick, the 
fine. have none of the hopes and consola- 
tions of Christianity presented to them. The 
dead are not honored with €hristian burial. 

Can there be any thing more astonishing in 
our age and country? Yes. Whatis it? It 
is the apathy of the whole nation in relation to 
this subject. Sat. Magazine. 
= 
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MR. JUDSON’S JOURNAL. 
Fhe kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which 


a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till 


the whole was leavened. 

Oct. 6, 1828. We baptized Oo Pay, Mah 
Kai, Mah Toon, and Mah Lan, wife of Moung- 
Ing, the native assistant preacher. The first is 
a respectable man, about sixty years of age. 
He was obliged to leave his house day before 
yesterday, and take refuge with us, his wife 
and family made such an uprear about his he- 
retical intentions. But last night a pressing 
message came for him to return, upon which 
he made them a visit, and they promised to be- 
have better. They cnly begged, that after he 
was baptizod he would not go about the neigh- 
borhood, proclaiming that Gaudama is not the 
true God, as others who enter the new religion 
rre ant to do. 





The second is the mother of Mee Aa of 
whom the daughter was so much afraid, as 
mentioned under Aug. 4th. Soon after that 
date, Mee Aa came tremblirg one morning to 
Mrs. Wade, with the alarming news, that her 
mother had just arrived at the landing place 
with the intention, doubtless, of taking her 
away by force; and what should she do? She 
was told to go and meet her mother, and 
to pray as she went. But the poor girl need 
not have been alarmed. She had been inces- 
santly praying for her mother ever since she 
had learnt to pray for herself; and God had 
heard her prayers, and softened her mother’s 
heart. So when she heard that her daughter 
was actually baptized, she only made up a 
queer face, like a person choking, and said, 
“It was so, was it not? I hear that some 
quite die under the operation.” This speech 
we all considered encouraging. And accord- 


jingly she soon settled down among us, drank 


in the truth from her daughter’s lips, and then 
followed her example. 

The third is the eldest daughter of Mah 
Lah. 

Native Church in Rangoon. 

Nov. 2. Ko Thah-a arrived from Rangoon. 
Ilis story is rather interesting, but too long to 
be given in detail. At the close of the war, in 
the year 1826, he spent a few months at a large 
village in the neighborhood of Shway-doung ; 


and there, devoting himself to the preaching of 


the word, he produced a very considerable ex- 
citement. Several professed to believe in the 
Christian religion; and three of the most 
promising received baptism at his hands.— 
Some others requested the same favor: but he 
became alarmed at his own temerity, and de 
clined their repeated applications. The villa- 
gers, in time, returned to the vieinity of Ran- 
goon, whence they had fled, at the commence- 
ment of the war. He also returned to Ran- 
goon, his former residence, and continued te 
disseminate the truth, but in a more cautious 
and covert manner. Ue has now come hither 
to inquire what he shall do with these who 
wish to be baptized, and to get some instrue- 


tions concerning his own duty. He says that 
) he cannot stay long; for when he came away, 


the converts and inquirers begged him to re- 
turn soon; and his heart is evidently with his 
little flock, which he has left in yonder wilder- 
ness. Let us pray for Ko Thah-a, and the 
remnant in Rangoon. For though the tree 
seemed for a time cut down, the stump of the 
roots was left in the earth, with a band of iron 
and brass, in the tender grass of the field. 


Baptisms in Maulamying. 


Nov. 30. We baptized Moung Dway, Moung 
Shoon, and Matthew. Moung Dway is a ns- 
tive of Arracan, formerly a grosss reviler au‘ 
blasphemer, but now zealous for the truth. 
Moung Shoon is a merchant of some property, 
and very respectable connections. Matthew 
(alias Ram Sammy, that is, god Ram) is a Hin- 
doo, of the same class with Pandarram, men- 
tioned September 21. We have not been m 
the habit of changing Burman names, as they 
are generally destitute of any bad significa- 
tion: but the names of the Hindoos are some- 
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times (as in the present case) utterly abomina- 
ble, and require to be cast off, with all their 
abominations. . 

Dec. 7. We baptized Mah Tee, wife of Ko 
Manpoke, who has been a very hopeful inquir- 
er for nearly a year, but cannot yes fully make 
up his mind. Mah ‘Pee would have joined the 
party last Lord’s day, had not her husband, 
poor man, been unwilling to have her go be- | 
fore him. She has been very anxious about it 
several days; and though she is of a most am- 
jable disposition, and they have been a very 
happy couple for twenty-five years, she told 
him that this was a business which concerned 
her eternal interests, that she believed in Christ 
with all her heart, and could not wait for him ; 
and upon this he gave a reluctant consent.— 
She appears to bave attained an uncommon 
share of divine grace. 

14. We baptized Thomas, (making the thir- 
tieth received this year) a Hindoo of the same 
class and character with Matthew, mentioned 
above. 

The four Hindoo converts having all taken 
Burman wives, without any ceremony of mar- 
riage at all, we thought proper to require them 
to be married in a Christian manner ; but none 
of their wives give any evidence of being pi- 
ously inclined. 


Ordination of Ko Thah-a. 


Jan. 4, 1829. Lord’s-day. We commence 
this year with an auspicious event—the ordina- 
tion of Ko Thah-a, as pastor of the church in 
Rangoon, to which place he expects to depart 
by an early conveyance. He has been so evi- 
dently called of God to the ministry, that we | 
have not felt at liberty to hesitate or deliberate 
about the matter. Butif it had been left to us, 
to select one of all the converts, to be the first | 
Christian pastor among his countrymen, Ko | 
Thah-a is the man we should have chosen.— 
His age, (fifty-seven,) his steadiness and weight 
of character, his attainments in Burman litera- 
ture, which, though not perhaps necessary, 
seem desirable in one who is taking up arms | 
against the religion of his country, and his | 
humble devotedness to the sacred work, all 
conspire to make us acquiesce with readiness 
and gratitude, in the divine apppointment. | 

Bap. Mag.} A. JUDSON. | 


| 
| 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE MEMOIR OF MEE | 
SHWAY-ER. 

Maulamying, Jan. 28, 1829. 
The mystery that enveloped Mee Shway- | 
ee’s birth is, at length, unfolded ; and it turns 
out that her tormenter, Moung Shway-Ike, 
was no other than her brother! The father of 
Moung Shway-ike is now living in this place, 
and has confessed to us, that Mee Shway-ee 
was his own daughter, by a second wife, now 
in Rangoon. It seems that the father and son | 
were ashamed of the child, and disowned the | 
relationship ; and the son, being of a diabolical 
disposition, and having some authority, deter- 
mined to put her to death by inches. The fa- 
ther is of Musselman descent, a man of con- 
siderable mind, but shattered by intemperance. 
His confession is confirmed by the testimony of 
another person, now living in this place, who 
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declares, from her own personal knowledge in 
Rangoon, that such was the birth and parent- 
age of the poor tortured slave-girl, 

Whom now we hope in heaven to see, 

A sainted seraph Mee Shway-ee. A. J. 


MR. WADE’S LETTER TO THE COR 
RESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Maulamying, Jan. 31, 1829. 

Rev. AND DEAR Str,—I have now the pleas- 
ure of acknowledging the receipt of your kind 
letter, dated May 27th, 1828, together with 
other communications, Magazines, Heralds, 
&c. for which I feel greatly obliged to you. 

In our public labors, we divide our time and 
attention in preaching in the neighboring villa- 
ges in the district of Letha-Mahzoo, and in re- 
vising the translation of the New Testament in 
Burman. In Letha-Mahzoo, we hope God has 
begun to pour out his Holy Spirit. 

On the 12th inst. one person was baptized, 
and onthe 25th, three others. Of those last 
baptized, one is the wife of Mour.g-Sanloon, 
the 2d; the other two were from Letha-Mah- 
zoo. The evidence of a real work of grace on 
their hearts, is rendered unquestionable by the 
manner in which they sustain persecution : one 
of them has borne the reproach of being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus for several weeks past, though 
not actually baptized; the other was turned 
out of door by her husband, as soon as he was 
informed she had really received tHaptism ; he 
took from her every thing, even her sucking 
child, but she bears all quietly, and is full of 





|joy. A few days since, one of us went down 
}to Amherst, preached there on Lord’s-day, and 


returned on Monday. Mah Kai, one of the 
disciples living in that place, was absent; the 
other two, Mah Loon-bya, and Me Aa, he saw, 
and exhorted them to persevere in their profess- 
ion and strive to grow in grace. Every Lord’s- 
day, Me Aa, (one of Mrs. Wade's scholars) 
reads the Scriptures to the others, and to all 
who will listen, at the same time explaining 
what she reads, as far as she is able. Mah 
Loon-bya, has a share in the blessings of per- 


‘secution and reproach for Christ’s sake; her 


enemies are chiefly of the Catholic order, to 
whom she formerly belonged. Some of her 
family seem to have become hopefully pious 
and desire baptism. 

Mrs. Wade finds so much to do among the 
women, that IT expect she will be obliged to 
abandon the school, unless other females come 
soon to her assistance, 

Let the Board, and every one who desires 
the Gospel to spread in Burmah, continue to 
pray for us, day and night, for the Lord will 
answer their prayers. More help is greatly 
needed : we cannot, if we labor with all our 
might, do half which we see to he done. The 
printer and presss ought to be this moment at 
work here. 

With great respect to the Board, 1 remain 
your servant in Christ, J. WADE. 

— Ee 


The quarterly list records the death of 39 
Clergymen and 4 students of ‘Theology ; total 
43. The sum of their ages is 1423 years. Five 
of them were between 20 and 80—and five be- 
tween SO and‘. Their average age 51 vears 
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* Reavy mber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
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* Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes what we read ours.’—Locfe 














A SATIRICAL SPIRIT. 
A Dialogue between Maria and her Mother. 


* Mamma,” said Maria, “ when I was at Mrs. 
Marchmout’s a clergyman came ip one evening, 
and she asked him to conduct the family wor- 
ship in the school-room. I happened to be 
with her at the time. He rather hesitated; 


and on her saying it was only a company of 


girls, he said he dreaded them more than any 
other auditors. Why should that be, Mamma? 
He must stand up to instruct much wiser and 
more learned persons than they, in the execu- 
tion of his office as a clergyman.” 

“Have you not given the very reason, my 
dear girl, in your questions ? 
the ability to judge correctly a power of easy 
or difficult attainment 7” 

*Very diflicult 7” 

“Then which are most likely to possess it F 
Persons whose minds have been matured by 
time and study, or a company of young ones 
such as you are at school, whose education is 
yet incomplete, and tor whom experience and 
observation can have done ftitthe or nothing F” 

“O, the older and wiser persons, Mamma, 
certainly.” 

* And the clergyman must have known this. 


It could not, therefore, you see, be any idea of 


superiority in the young ladies, which made 
him shrink from the task of addressing them. 
I recollect hearing Mrs. M. speak of the cir- 
cumstance, and she said it arose from an opin- 
ion that school-girls were disposed to be satiri- 
eal. And this, by-the-bye, is an opinion which 


makes many persons of real worth and wisdom | 
shrink from the observation of this class of 


juniors— Misses in their teens.” 

“Do you think the opinion well founded, 
Mamma ?” 

“There are few things which become so 
much a matter of general remark as this, my 


dear, that have not some foundation. Tt is! 
however much to be lamented, because, as we ' 


have seen, it is ofien a means of depriving 
young people of that society which might real- 
ly benefit them.” 

“T should be very sorry to be regarded in 


this light, Mamma, either now or when I leave | 


school. Whence do you think the disposition 
proceeds ?” 

“From diflerent sources, my love. It often 
begins with young persous in a love of fun, 
thoughtlessly indulged by themselves, aud as 
thoughtlessly encouraged by those about them, 
who, amused at their present sallies, forget to 
look forward to the consequences. They do 
not take the trouble to reflect that the children 
of the present generation are the men and 
women of the next, and that their happiness 
as members of society chiefly depends on the 


Do you consider 


dispositions checked or nourished in their 
youth.” 
ut this you say is not the only source.” 
“No, my dear, A superficial knowledge is 
one source of it. You remember Pope’s lines: 


‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring: 

Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking largely sobers us again.’ 
In that period of life when childhood is merg- 
ing into youth, every species of kuowledge is 
new, and things which are new make a more 
forcible impression on the mind. Finding then 
that they know much with which they were 
not acquainted in months that are gone by, and 
not knowing how much remains behind of 
which they are uninformed, they are apt to 
/overvalue the litthe knowledge they have, and 
‘to set down any one who happens to be de- 
ficient in these things as a fair mark for ridi- 
cule.” 

“Yet these persons may possess qualities 
very superior to themselves.” 

“So superior, my dear, that they may be dis- 
qualified from judging of them by very igno- 
rance; they may be distinguished for a knowl- 
edge of sciences, of which these profound 
yveung judges do not even know the names. 
You recollect the soliloquy of the philosopher 
and young lady in Q. Q.?” 

“QO, yes. Do you think that a satirical spirit 
is ever a mark of a superior understanding, 
Mamma ?” 

“Never a mark of it, my dear. It is often 
the resort of lively ignorance, as it is mucli 
more easy to ridicule than to confute an argu- 
jment. If it ever in apy considerable degree 
; accompany superior intellect, there must be « 
i) defect of much more importance than a weak 
| head; there must be something wrong in the 
-heart, asin this case we cannot suppose it to 
‘arise from ineonsideration. What would yan 
think, if a biographer, after summing up many 
‘great qualities ina person, should add, * Aud 
ihe greatly indulged a spirit of satire!” Think 
‘of Sir Isaae Newton, for instance, and observe 
i how it would assimilate with the other parts ol 
| his great character.” 

“TI plainly see it would not do at all, Mam- 
ma.—It seems at once to rob him of his great- 
ness.” 

“Try the same experiment, my dear, on the 
character of a fovely woman, and after a list 
of the most endearing feminine virtues, give 
that addition, * And she was greatly addicted to 


7% 








satire. 
“IT see, Mamma, that this would as effectu- 


ally rob her of her loveliness, as it would Sir 


Isaac, of his greatnes. It appears quite out ot 





its place in a list of virtues. But is it not then 
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strange that many persons are proud of being { the mischief may have extended! If a minis- 


thought satirical >” 
“This, my love, arises from the very same 


causes as the propensity itself—inconsidera- 
tion, or incapacity of judging. If they thought 
and judged correctly, they would never be 
proud of that which persons of the meanest 
capacity can exercise, and which, while it 
makes them objects of dislike to indifferent 
persons, may wound and alienate their dearest 
friends.” 

“ But there are other causes of satire of a 
more malignant nature than any we have yet 
mentioned. The vain must have notice, and 
this is an easy way of obtaining it: the shal- 
lowest person can detect and ridicule the foi- 
bles of others.” 

“Do you consider satire always wrong, 
Mamma ?” 

“No, my dear, it is not wrong to satirize vice 
and folly ; on the contrary, it may be produc- 
tive of much good: but this is a very different 
thing from an indiscriminate satire of persons ; 
1 sav indiscriminate, for personal satire may 
not always be wrong. Here again we must 
look at the motives ; these would make it differ 
as much as the wanton stripes of a cruel negro 
driver from the tender chastisements of an 
anxiously affectionate mother. I might see 


ter, is it possible to say how many may by this 
means have been driven from him, to their 
present and eternal loss !” 

“This is a solemn thought, Mamma; I had 
no idea that what is so often considered a mere 
source of amusement, involved such important 
and awful consequences.” 

“It is a fresh proof, my dear, of the truth of 
that book which says, ‘The thoughts of man’s 
heart are only evil, and that continually.’ We 
see that this talent if rightly directed against 
vice and folly might be eminently useful; but 
we also see that it requires great skill to keep it 
within proper bounds, and few succeed in do- 
ing so. The pleasure with which it is too often 
received, forms a great temptation to overstep 
them. It is therefore a dangerous talent, espe- 
cially in the hands of youth and inexperience.” 


ADMONITIONS. 


Once a day, especially in the early years of 
life and study, examine what new ideas you 
have gained, and what advances you have 
made in any part of knowledge, and let no day 
if possible pass away without some intellectual 
gain. It wasasacred rule among the Pythago- 
reans, that they should every evening run thrice 
over the actions and affairs of the day, and ex- 





some defect in my dear Maria, which I might 
think would be more easily cured by a little sa- 
tirical turn than by a grave lecture.” 

“You were speaking just now of school- | 
girls, Mamma.—Do you think girls who have | 
a private education are less liable to this fail- | 
ing ?” 
*“ By no means, my love; but vou know, of | 
the two evils it would be much less terrific to | 
meet three or four wasps than to go amongst a} 
nest of them.” 


amine what their conduct had been, what they 
had done, and what they had neglected : assured 
that, by this method, they would make a rapid 
progress in the path of knowledge and virtue. 





DIFFERENT METHODS OF IMPROVING 
IN KNOWLEDGE. 

There are five eminent means or methods, 

whereby the mind is improved in know ledge, 


and these are, observation, reading, instruction 


“Why should it be more blameable to satir- | by lectures, conversation, and meditation : the last 
ize those who are absent than those who are, of which is in a more peculiar manner called 


present” 


i study. 


Each of these five methods has its pe- 


“Do you not see, my dear, that itis more | culiar advantages, by which it materially assists 
likely to be injurious, because the person has, the others, and its peculiar defects, which need 


no opportunity of replying ? 


For the same/|to be supplied by the assistance of the rest.— 


reason, itis more likely to be carried beyond | Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
the bounds of which we have been speaking ;| man, and writing an exact man. 


if repeated too, it has more the appearance of 
malice, and consequently is likely to excite in 
return a deeper spirit of hatred and revenge.’ | 
“But why should persons of real worth feel | 
the remarks of insignificant girls ?” 
* Real worth, my love, is generally accompa- | 
nied with modesty, sometimes with timidity ; 
and as deep study takes off the attention from 
the minor arts of grace and fashion, a gentle- 
man of sound iearning, asin the case which 
gave rise to our conversation, may, from a con- 
sciousness of his inaptitude in these particu- 
lars, intuitively shrink from the society of those 
who are only capable of judging of those things 
in which he feels that he is deficient. Ridicule 
is a powerful weapon; the weak and ignorant, | 
ou Whom the wisest arguments are lost, are ca- | 
pable of comprehending ridicule, and many a} 
wise and good man has suffered through life | 
from some ridiculous epithet attached to his | 
person or character. This may Jiave arisen | 
‘rom thoughtlessnesss, but can we say bow far | 


THE STRANGER’S HEARI 


Tue stranger's heart! oh, wound it not 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves ; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
‘The stranger's heart is with his own. 


Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day! 

Then are the stranger's thoughts opprest— 
Ilis mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 
Thou think’st it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof iv prayer may blend ; 
Then doth the strayger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who pray’d with him. 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land-— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 

Oh, ‘midst them all when blest thou art 
Deal gently with the stranger's heart! 
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NEW-HAVEN, Decemser 12, 1829. 








NEW-HAVEN CITY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


A public meeting of the New-Haven City lemper- 
ance Society, was held, in accordance with previous 
notice, at the Centre Church, on Sabbath evening 
last :—Hon. Simeon Baldwin, President, in the chair. 
The constitution of the Society, being read by the 
Seeretary, (A. N. Skinner, Esq.) several address- 
es were made by gentlemen, previously appointed. 

Our citizens gave proof of a unanimous interest in 
the subject of the meeting, by a full and crowded au- 
dience. Their attention was amply rewarded too, in 
the very excellent and pointed addresses of the gentle- 
men who conducted the meeting—who by their differ- 
ent professional character were enabled to give the sub- 
jecta varied and comprehensive treatment, that wasat 
once judicious and entertaining. Profs. Silliman and 
Olmsted, while they gave the sin its place, in a graphic 
manner, among the moral calamities of our land and 
our race, at the same time, as philosophers and chem- 
ists, assigned to the baneful and baleful cause of it 
its proper rank among the gifts of a beneficent God— 
proving by the tests of the crucible and laboratory, 
with a force that causes the mind to revolt, that alco- 
hol tho’ eminently useful, like all His gifts when prop- 
erly applied, was never intended to besot the immortal 
soul of man, and deface His own image in His crea- 
tures. Dr. Knight, in a very forcible manner, 
brought corroborating testimony to the opinion which 
ithe members of his profession have, one and all, given 
on the subject—denouncing the use of ardent spirits 
as unequivocally useless, injurious, and ruinous. The 
Hon. David Daggett, as on a former occasion, lent 
also the weight of his voice, and the influence 
of his experience as a jurist, in persuading our citi- 

zens to look upon the society with good will, and aid 
it by every means in their power, in the reform which 
it has undertaken. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


A notice was made some weeks since of the flatter 
ing prospects with which this institution has commen- 


ced on the course of another year. The number of 


accessions was then stated, in anticipation of the an- | 


nual catalogue. We are now enabled from the cat- 
alogue just issyed to give the following summary of 


its members. 


SUMMARY. 


Theological Students, . - . . 49 
Law Students, - - - . - 21 
Medical Students, —- . . . . 61 
Resident Graduates, - . - . . 6 
Seniors, ‘ ; : ‘ - 1 
Juniors, - : . , . 2 
Sophomores, - - . : - 95 
Freshmen, - . ‘ , - 106 
Undergraduates . : — i 359 
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UNION OF STUDY WITH USEFUL LABOR. 


The last Quarterly Register of the American Edu. 
cation Society, contains a discourse on this Subject 
by the Rev Mr. Cornelius, which is able, compre- 
hensive, and what is better than either. practical. 
The subject of physical education, has been lately elab- 
orately handled, and the public mind impressed in 
some degree, with the importance which should be 
attached to it. It has received and is receiving in- 
creased attention from those who have in their hands 
professionally the business of instruction, and its ne. 
cessity inculcated on the students under their care. 
But no where has it yet begun to be treated as a substan- 
tive, and cardinal part of the system of education 
The pupil has had lessons enough read him, on the ne- 
cessity of exercise to the healthy and vigorous action 
of mind and body, and been instructed abundantly 
on the importance of simplicity and frugality in his 
diet In some instances, too, the conductors of our 
seminaries, have so far seconded the resolution of 
the student to profit by them, as to provide the ne- 
cessary space and apparatus for exercise. By pre- 
cept and recommendation, it has thus been oftea re- 
cognized, as an essential concomitant of study. But 
no one of our principal institutions, has as yet given 
earnest of its sincerity, so far as to assign it a place 
in their division of time, or impose it on the pupil 
as an indispensable duty. ‘ The hours of study” 
remarks Mr. Cornelius, *‘ should be arranged in such 
a manner, as not to hinder but encourage exercise ; 
in other words, it should hold a prominent, instead 
of a secontary place, in the distribution of time.”— 
‘The truth is, that the founders and governors of 
} most seminaries of learning have made no positive 
Their laws 
aud regulations are silent in regard to it. If the 
student is disposed to exercise three hours a day, 
(which is laid down as the least allowance for that 
purpose) and can contrive to gain time by stealth or 





provision whatever for taking exercise. 





some other way, he can enjoy the privilege; but he 
derives little or no encouragement either from the 
| authority, or the example of his superiors.”’ It is 
| certainly making a daily farce of what we profess and 
preach thus virtually to discourage it by our prac 
tice, or directly prevent it by casting obstacles in the 
way: and upon those few who make it a principle 
and a duty to follow the good counsel which they re- 
| ceive, it operates as a hardship—they are required to 
| furnish their tale of bricks without straw. The evil, in 
spite of the light which is thrown upon it, will still 
continue to exist, unless the remedy be undertaken 
with decision and method. Our young men, as much 
and as long as the evil has been deplored, will, con 
tinue to be educated to learned uselessuess. Net 
vous and bodily imbecility—jaundiced livers—diseas- 
‘ed eyes—and bleeding lungs, must be as they ane 
been the final trophies of learning ; and the early wreck 


of a constitution or premature death, the criterion 0 


What should 


great minds, and great attainments 
be thought of the machinist, who continues to aug- 





. ~ * ° » ® re- 
ment the moving power of his machine, with no} 


‘ . ich it is 
| gard to the construction, or material of which 
Total . 496 


or of the engineer and ship-builder, 


composed ? 


Oe 
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who’should double the bulk and power of his engine, 
without a proportionate care to the hulk in which 
it was to ply. The student who has exercised and 
enlarged only the attributes of his mind, is as incom- 
plete a man, as the pugilist and boxer, whose ed- 
ucatioa has been spent on his muscles and sinews. 

The discourse of the Rev. Mr. Cornelius, was de- 
livered before an Association of Students for Mechan- 
ical Labor, at the Seminary in Andover. The mode, 
the kind, and degree, of exercise best fitted for the 
student, are discussed by him; and the results of 
yarious associations, where the experiment of uniting 
labor with study has been tried, are collated for 
the purpose of showing their comparative merits, 
and their uniform success. The most interesting 
and satisfactory experiment by far which has yet 
been tried in this country, is that of the Association 
for whom this address was written. 

The character of this society, and the heart’s de- 

sire doubtless of the speaker, the apostle as he is of 
evangelical education in this country, led him to give 
the subject a bearing to which we wish principally 
to direct the attention of the Christian public. It is 
the facilities which the plan there and elsewhere 
adopted, holds out forthe education of indigent pi- 
ous young men for the ministry. The results of the 
experiments at Andoyer, which have already been 
published, and others exhibited by Mr. Cornelius, 
abundantly show, that the union of mechanical or ag- 
ricultural labor with study, offers an opportunity 
for pious young men, not only to educate themselves 
free of expense and dependence, but of presenting 
the Church, at the end, with the efficient labors of 
men of sound mind and limb. 
Mr. Cornelius closes his survey of the subject by 
presenting some reasons why the friends of edu- 
cation, and especially the friends of the Redeemer, 
should unite their efforts to extend the benefits of this 
system throughout our country. 

I. f would urge, as one reason, the facility with 
which the work may be accomplished What has 
been done once, may, under similar circumstances, 
be done again. 

Can it be doubted, that the work is practicable, now 


‘ 


that the public mind has been enlightened and kin, | 


‘led by numerous successful experiments, and so 
many young men, connected with Institutions of 
great respectability, have come forward and nobly 
setthe example? Let the friends who stand ready 
on every occasion to sustain and promote the inter- 
ests of their respective and fayorite Institutions em- 
ploy their zeal and influence for a few mouths, or 
even weeks, in behalf of this object, and they will 
find how easily difficulties vanish before wise coun- 
cils and united efforts. Let tiem obtain the requi- 
site fands, and with these provide the means of ag 
ricultural or mechanical labor, or both; let them in- 
stitute a boarding establishment for such as choose 
to defray their expenses by the fruits of their earn- 
ings; let the hours of study be accommodated to 
those of exercise ; let a man of competent qualifica- 
tions be found to superintend the enterprise, aad the 
officers and instructers give to the object the weight 
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of their opinion and example; and, then, let it be 
known far and near that provision has been made 
for the accommodation of those students who may 
be disposed to avail themselves of these advantages; 
and success will not only be certain, but the effort 
will place at the disposal of the Institution a fund bet- 
ter than money, and more effectual perhaps than 
any other in promoting all the great and leading in- 
terests for which the Institution was established. 

2. The adoption of some such plan seems abso- 
lutely necessary, to prevent the waste of health, and 
life, and usefalness, which the church of Christ has 
for years sustained, to the ruin of some of the fair- 
est and brightest prospects which have opened around 
her. 

The American Education Society, whose history I 
have been called particularly to observe, has a tale 
of lamentation and woe to tell on this subject. Not 
far from THIRTY young men, under its patronage, 
some of them possessing distinguished talents and pi- 
ely, have sunk into their graves before their prepara- 
tory course could be finished; and as many more have 
been permanently disabled and laid aside from their 
labors, by the failure of health. 

Not less than five thousand dollars, it is supposed, 
has been appropriated in this way in vain. And this 
waste of inteilect, and piety, and influence, as well 
as of funds, must continue and increase, unless ef- 
fectual measures are taken to preventit. Shall not 
an effort be made to accomplish this end? Are the 
wants of the church and of the world so few, that 
we can allow ourselves to be prodigal of the health 
and lives of those who are to supply the spiritual ne- 
cessities of men—or haye we received from the Lord 
Jesus Christ a license to squander the sacred funds 
deposited in his treasury! Let the system which 
has been advocated in this discourse be adopted, and 
we believe that this waste will be prevented, at least, 
in the degree in which it now exists.” 


EXPERIMENTS TO UNITE STUDY WITH USEFUL LABOR 


‘ludover.—The history of the effort to ttroduce 
mechanical labor into this Semmary is brief. It 
owes its commencement to the suggestions of a few 
individuals in, and out of the Seminary, three years 
ago. An experiment was at first made by a select 
few. The desigu proving succcessful, the Trustees 
of the Institution generously furnished a substantial 
and commodious edifice, in which seventy young men 
have, during the last year, labored one hour and a 
half daily, during term time. A distinguished friend 
aud benefactor of the Seminary supplied most of the 
requisite tools ; and other aid was afforded by benev- 
olent individuals in Boston aud elsewhere. The re- 


sult of this experiment has been repeatedly laid 


before the public. Av unusual degree of health has 
been enjoyed by the members of the associatira, and 
a few who had been nearly laid aside by feeble health 
have been so far invigorated as to pursue their stu- 
dies with advantage. The earnings have been suf- 
ficient to defray the first cost of the materials manu- 
factured ;—to purchase additional instruments, and 
to pay two protessed mechanics whose jot wages 
have amounted to two dollars aud thirty four cents 
per day ;—besides leaving in the Treasury at the 
close of the present term, between two hu dred and 
three hundred dollars to be divided amoug the mem- 
bers of the association 
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A building is now erecting for the accommodation 
of the members of Phillips Academy, who may be 
disposed to unite manual labor with study, upon the 
genera! plan here recommended, which is expected 
to ge into operation early io the ensuing spring. By 


this arrangement opportunity will be afforded to | 


young men to pay for their board entirely by mean 
of their labor.t 

And other friends of the object, commenced an 
Academy at Whitesborough, which has since been 
incorporated by the State. A farmof 114 acres has 
been purchased, situated upon the rich alluvial lands 
of the Mohawk River. Three ours and a half are 
spent, daily, by each student, in agriculture, garden- 
ing, or some kindred employment. The following 
result shows how well this labor has been applied. 
From thirty-five to forty young men were boarded 
without expense for a whole year; and yet, had they 
been charged the moderate price of $1 per week 
each their bills would have amounted to $1400. A 
balance was still left in the treasury in favor of the 
Institution. The health of the students, and their 
progress in study, were such as to afford the highest 
satisfaction. That besetting foe of sedentary men, 
dyspepsy, had not so much as looked in upon them: 
and they were prepared to bid defiance to its ap- 
proaches. 





OBITUARY. 
Died at Stonington , (Con.) Oct. 29, Rev. Ira Hart; 
Pastor of the Congregational Church and Society in 
that place in the 59th year of his age. 


The Rev. Ina Harr, was born in Bristol, then part 
of the town of Farmington, in Sept. 1771. In his 
youth he gave indications of piety, and resolved, if 
practicable, to qualify himself for the Gospel minis- 
try. By an amount of personal exertion which few 
have ever made, and in prospect of pecuniary em- 
barrassments which would have dismayed a mind 
less resolved, he carried himself thro’ a collegiate 
course, and graduated with high reputation at Yale 
College in 1797. He entered immediately on his 
professional studies under the late President Dwight, 
in whose personal friendship aud respect he ever af.- 
ter held a distinguished piace. In Nov. 1798, he 
was ordained Pastor of the Church and Society in 
Middlebury. Two or three seasons of special reli- 
gious attention were enjoyed under his ministry in 
that place. The first occurred in 1799, an account 
of which may be found in the Connecticut Evangel- 
ical Magazine, vol. 3. pp. 64 and 102. Forty-one at 
that time united with his church. Of the second re- 
vival we are not able definitely to speak.—Under cir- 
cumstances deeply painful to his own feelings, and 
like Edwards ata time of uncommon religious in- 











quiry, he deemed it his duty to leave that people, 
and with the advice of his biethren was accordingly 
dismissed in April, !809, in the entire confidence 


and to the regret of the ministers connected with | 


him. During the summer following he supplied the 
pulpit in North-Stonington; but in the autumn of 
the same year received a unanimous invitation from 
the Church and Society in Stouington, over whom 
he was accordingly iustalled on the Gth of Decem 

ber. Almost without interruption for 20 years he | 
continued to discharge the duties of his office, till 
two weeks previous to his death, which occurred Oct. 
29, 1829. 

Such is a sketch of his life. We add an outline of | 
his character. Aud in deing this, we seck only the 
praise of truth. , 

We will speak of him, as a futher—as a christian— 
as a preacher—as a pastor. 

Asa father—he was all which that name imports. 
If we might enter the domestic ciacle, now clad in 
the habitiments of mourning. testimony to this would 


/a moment interrupted his utterance. 


be ample. The charities that sweeten life, and give 
emphasis and meaning to the ‘“ endearments of 
home,” mingled in all the affections of the husband 
and the father. That he was the affectionate com. 
panion, the able instructor, the faithful guide, the 
importunate intercessor with God, in his own house 
both the circle he has there left deeply feel, and 
some among the pillars of the church aud the state 
who prepared for their collegiate course unde: him, 
well remember. 

As a christian—his piety was serious; ever charac- 
terised by profound reverence toward the Meaiesty 
of Heaven; ever chastened with the deep inpres- 
sion of personal unworthiness. And his benevolence 
was as active, as his piety was serious: While those 
about him shared in his benevolent regards, and his 
efforts to advance their welfare, his heart always 
glowed in view of the many and noble enterprises 
for doing good, whose origin and progress he wit- 
nessed—nor witnessed only ; for in many of them he 
wasa co-worker, and to them all he gave his pray- 
ers. In 1803 he left his flock for a few weeks—a 
tuing not unusual at that time—to preach in the cen- 
tral parts of New-York. ‘That little excursion awak- 
ened an interest in favor of Missions of which he 
often spoke, and which he never ceased to feel. The 
plan of a Domestic Missionary Society, it is believ- 
ed, was first presented and successfully advocated by 
him before the General Association of the State. 

As a preacher—he was earnest. None who heard 
him doubted this.—He was popular. Few of his 
compeers gained so undivided attention.—He was 
ready. No exigency found him unfurnished with ap- 
propriate thoughts and appropriate language. Ma- 
ny of his best efforts were extemporaneous.—He 
was successful. Of this, the revivals that attended 
him during the early period of his ministry bear wit- 
ness. Of this too, in the last field of his labors, the 
stability, union and strength of a Society that had 
previous!y languished from the want of a regular 
ministry for seven years, and the blessing of many 
ready to perish that here came upon him, are ample 
proofs. in 1822 an accession of sixty was made to 
his church, and some were added nearly every year 
of his ministry. 

As a pastor—we have room to mention but one 
prominent trait of his character.—He was distin- 
guished for tenderness and sympathy toward the 
sick and bereaved; aud was rendered increasingly 
so by the loss, in 1816, of his son, Charles Theodore, 
of beloved memory, while member of the Sopho- 
more Class in Yale College; a youth, we add, whom 
his class-mates will long remember as among the 
most amiable of their number, and as a candidate 
for the very. first collegiate honors; and concerning 
whom his marble says truly, “of great promise and 
of hopeful piety.””. Though this loss deeply wrung 
the father’s heart with anguish, yet at the moment he 
saw the last flickering of life vanish, the man of God 
triumphed over the feelings of the father, and with 
dignified composure he said, “‘ The will of the Lord 
be done—and ts done ;”’ and by it he was eminently 
qualified to be the ‘son of consolation” to all who 
like himself were called to pass through the deep 
waters. No bereavement occurred among his peo- 
ple which did not revive the memory of his own loss; 
and during the last years of his life, the strength ol 
his emotions amid funeral solemnities sometimes for 
it was this 
trait in his character, among others, that greatly en- 
deared himto his people, and rendered his own clo- 
sing scene an occasion of sorrows and of deep afflic- 
tion among them. To that scene we have now arti 
ved, of which the following is a brief account. 

The remote occasion of his death was a severe 
contusion in his left side, received by a fall from his 
chaise in the middle of September. Though often 
severely pained, he was not confined to his house 
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above the space of two weeks. Early in his confine- 


ment, as if anticipating its result, he said to his wife, 

“Now 1 want dying grace.” To another subse- 

quently, “ | want dying grace, and I have it.” Not 

a murmur was ever manifest. Of a Saviour, Su- 

preme and Divine, as the only foundation, he said, 

“Here is firm fvoting, here isa solid rock.” He 

ever felt himself a sinner, and with the venerable 
Hooker, of Hartford, to whom he referred as ex- 
pressing his own feelings, he often said, * 1 am go- 
ing to receive mercy.”’ Amid his sufferings, often 
severe, he did not forget his family. A short time 
previous to his death he said to his wife, ‘* Here isa 
precious promise for you, ‘ J will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee ;’ take it, it is yours--you will need it.”’ 
‘To each of his children present he gave advice with 
surprising energy and solemnity. Nor did he for- 
get his church and people. ‘1 have many things 
to say, but am not able;’’ yet he made it his solace 
in this time of trial, that “ though the minister dies, 
the church will live.” ‘Those were his words. 
In the North section of his parish, a new church 
had been erected for him the past Summer, (for he 
preached alternately at the North church and the 
village,) and the 29th had been appointed as the day 
for its dedication. On that morning he was con- 
ducted to the window, and expressed his pleasure 
and his gratitude for so auspicious a day. though not 
himself permitted to bear a part in its interesting 
services. After returning to his chair, in a moment 
it was obvious that his disease had reached its crisis. 
For an instant his eyes and hands were raised up- 
ward---an expression of heavenly serenity and hope 
settled on his countenance---and he fell asleep. 

On this occasion, and indeed during the whole of 
his illness, a strength and tenderness of attachment 
were manifested by the people of his charge, highly 
illustrative of the pious dead, and greatly consolato- 
ry tothe bereaved living. ‘The last sad offices of af- 
fection were performed on the following day in pres- 
ence of the whole assembled people, and a highly ap- 
propriate discourse, prepared for the occasion, was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. M’Ewen, of N. London. 
The following lines with great accuracy and beauty 
describing the funeral scene, were prepared for the 
Stonington Telegraph. 


THE PASTOR’S BURIAL. 


Dark storm-clouds swept along the sky, 
And Autumn's notes came mourning by, 
Bearing afar the solemn knell 

Which echoed from our yillage bell. 

The people gathered. Sad they trod 
The pathway to the house of God; 

For him they bore in stillness there, 

Who filled it once with praise and prayer. 
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Ay by the very temple door— 

That all might see his face once more. 
The coffin’s lid was raised. And now, 
With tearful eye and shaded brow, 

The crowd pressed on. Each passer by 
Gave one last look, then heaved a sigh, 
As if to waft on gales of love 

His spirit to the realms above. 

The hoary victors of old time,— 
Light-hearted youth—maturer prime, — 
Around him mingled in advance, 

To catch a lingering, farewell glance. 
Slowly they moved. The mourning train 
Filed off suceessive through the plain, 
And halted soon, in their still pace, 
Within the storied burial place. 

No word was spoke, ‘till one* arose, 
Whose forehead age had wreathed in snows, 
And in a few brief words he said,— 

The closing duties here are paia; 

The last sad tribute due from earth, 

To virtue, piety, and worth. 

They laid him in the grave. In trust 
Unshaken, covered him with dust ; 
Believing he again will rise, 
When the last trumpet bursts the skies. 

Roiwa 





Stonington, Nov. 1829. 





“Rev. David Austin. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY tx rar U. STATES. 
The following extract from our public bills of 
rights, &c. is published in a respectable London pa- 
per, with the dlattering comments attached. 

“All men have a natural and indefeasible 
right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their consciences. No man 
shall be compelled to attend, erect or support 
any place of public worship, or to maintain 
auy ministry against his consent. No human 
authority ouglit in any case whatever to con- 
trol or interfere with the rights of conscience, 
and no preference shall ever be given by law to 
any religious societies, or modes of worship.” 
It is not surprising that when an English gen- 
tleman, of liberal views, arrives in America 
and reads the above sentiment, he should 
exclaim, “ This law oughtto be written in letters 


of gold and ona pillar of marble!” It is the 


law of wisdom. It is the law of justice. It is 


the law which commences and closes the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘To the high honor of America 





They placed him by the holy shrine 
Which be had lit with fire divine ; 
And there, before the view of all, 


They o’er him spread the long, black pall. 


Above the desk, where once he stood, 
Kindling in speech and attidude, 

Were festooned, in dark, fearful gloom, 
The sombre trappings of the tomb. 
*Twas silence. From the throng around 
There came no whisper, nor a sound. 
Each caught from each a solemn mien; 
All breathed the spirit of the scene. 
Passed on the service. Music low, 

As tuned from the mute chord of wo-— 
Fell on the ear. The preacher’s voice, 
Bidding all weep, and yet rejoice, 

Was echoed by an orison, 

And then these mournful rites were done. 
Now came the hour so drear, so dread— 
‘The hour of parting with the dead. 


‘They brought him forth. They placed his bier 


Bv the great outer portals near : 





be it spoken, she is the only country on the 
globe, where perfect religious freedom exists. 
This noble law should be comprehended, valu- 
ed and defended, in the spirit of meekness, by 
every Englishman. ‘To the young it is partic- 
ularly recommended, as the foundation of all 
correct views of freedom. 


} From the National Intelligencer 
PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

NO. XIX. 


} = =Messrs. Editors—In the postscript to my last num- 
ber, | proposed to suspend my communications for 
some weeks; announcing, at the same time, several 
topics, which remained to be discussed, This an- 
nunciation seems not to have been sufficiently expli- 
‘cit. Permit me, therefore, to state, in the use of 
| different phraseology, the points which ought still to 

be examined, before the strengih of the Cherokee 
cause can be justly and fully estimated. 
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Uniess I am mistaken, it can be clearly shown, 

That the original right of the Cherokees, confirm- 
ed and guarantied by so many treaties, was not, and 
could not be, affected by the compact-of 1802, be- 
tween Georgia and the United States : 

That Georgia so understood the matter, for a quar- 
ter of a century after the year 1802, as appears by 
numerous acts of her legislature : 

That the proposed plan for removing the Indians 
is visionary, and derives no support from experi- 
ence: 

That the proposed guaranty of a new country 
would not be entitled to confidence; and that the 
offer‘of a guaranty, in present circumstances, would 
be esteemed by the Cherokees a cruel insult : 

That the actual removal of the south-western 
tribes, would, in all probability, be followed by great 
evils to them, without any corresponding benefit to 
them, or to others: and 

That a conscientious man will be very cautious 
how he advises the Indians to yield their unquestion- 
able rights, and to commit all their interest to the 
issue of a mere theoretical experiment, which, to say 
the least, is very likely to fail, and for the failure 
of which there can be neither remedy nor indem- 
nity. 

Thanking you most sincerely, Messrs. Editors, for 
the readiness with which your columns were open for 
this discussion, | have to solicit further indulgence, 
while the topics just mentioned undergo a brief ex- 
amination. For the encouragement of yourselves 
and your readers, I engage that my numbers shall 
not exceed five after the present; and there will be 
ample time for inserting them, before your paper 
will be occupied by the proceedings of Congress. 

It has appeared, that the colony of Georgia, (with 
the cognizance of the British government,) and the 
State of Georgia, in the days of her youthful inde- 
pendence, negociated with the Creeks and Cherokees 
on the undisputed basis, that these Indians were na- 
tions ; that they had territorial and personal rights ; 
that their territory was to remain in their possession, 
till they should voluntarily surrender it; and that 
treaties with them are as trnly binding, as treaties 
are between any communities whatever. Such is 
the aspect of all the transactions, in relation to this 
subject ; and no candid reader of history can avoid 
these conclusions. Seven formal treaties, all pos- 
sessing these general characteristics, have been al- 
ready mentioned. The last of them was dated in 
the year 1783, just fifty years from the first settle- 
ment of the colony. It is probable, that, within 
this period, many subordinate negotiations were 
held. 

The treaty of Galphinton was msde in the year 
1785, and is not unfrequently referred to. The nest 
year, a treaty of peace was made between Georgia 
and the Creeks. | have not beer able to find these 
two documents, nor to ascertain the provisions which 
they contain. Quotations made from them on the 
floor of Congress, by a representative of Georgia, 
leave no room to doubt, that they are of the same 
general character with the treaties which preceded 
them. 

In 1787, the federal constitution was formed, by 
which the power of making treaties was conferred 
onthe President aud Senate of the United States. 
As this was a subject of great importance, the fra- 
mers of the constitution not only took care (art. 2, 
sec. 2) to assign the treaty-making power to the gen- 
eral government, but to inhibit (art. 1, sec. 10) the 


several states from entering into “any treaty, alli- | 


ance, or confederation.” Since the constitution was 
adopted, no state has negotiated with Indians. All 
public measures respecting them have fallen within 


the scope of the powers vested in the general govern: | : : 
ithe new code of national law, with another section, 


‘declaring that all parties to an agreement, ever 


ment. 
Georgia. in her character of a covereien and in- 
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dependent state, adopted the constitution, and thus 
became a member of the Union. She must be 
bound, therefore, by all acts of the President and 
Senate, which are performed by virtue of powers 
conferred in the constitution. Very recently, some 
of her public men have asserted, that the Unite 
States have neither the power to make treaties with 
Indians, yor to cede any part of the territory of a 
State. 

The power to make treaties with Indians is denied 
on the ground, that treaties can be made with nations 
only; and that communities of Indians are not na. 
tions. Unfortunately for this theory, it was notori- 
ously invented to answer a particular purpose. It is 
not, and cannot be, entitled to the least degree of 
credit. Communities of Indians have been called 
nations in every book of travels, geography, and his- 
tory, in which they have been mentioned at all, from 
the discovery of America to the present day. Trea- 
ties have beea made with them, uniformly under the 
name of treaties, during this whole period. The 
monarchs of Europe, and the colonies of Europe- 
aus, were perpetually making treaties with Lodians, 
in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
colony of Georgia always spoke of the Creek and 
Cherokee nations ; and the compacts, which she 
made with them, she called trealies. The framers of 
the constitution must be supposed to have used lan- 
guage in its ordinary acceptation. When the consti- 
tution speaks of a frealy, it certainly intends every 
sort of a compact, which the universal voice of man- 
kind had designated by that name. 

it would seem, according to the present doctrine of 
Georgia politicians, that civilized people may be 
called nations and may make treaties; but uncivil- 
ized people are to be called savages, and public en- 
gagements with them are to be denominated—wiat 
such engagements are to be denominated we are not 
as yet informed. There must be a new code of na- 
tional law, and a new set of writers upon it, in order 
to help Georgia out of her present imagined difficul- 
ties ;—I say wnagined, because there is no real difti- 
culty, not the slightest. What are the distinctive 
marks of a civilized people, and who is to decide 
whether these marks are found in a given case, are 
matters unexplained. Nor are we told in what res- 
pects treaties between civilized nations are to be in- 
terpreted differently from public engagements with 
an uncivilized people. 

A representative from Georgia said in his place last 
winter, that these “agreements with the Incians had 
improperly been called treaties-’’ (Let it be borne 
in mind, that Georgia herself always called them trea- 
lies. Ina subsequent part of his speech, he spoke of 
the “ bad faith” of the Creeks, in not observing the 
stipulations which they had made in these “ agree- 
ments ;” and to this alleged bad faith, he gave addi- 
tional hard names of “fraud and perfidy.” We may 
gather, therefore, the conclusion, that savages are 
bound by their agreements, though these agreemeats 
must not be called treaties. It is contented, however, 
that the United States are not bound by their agree- 
ments with the Cherokees, because the United States 
cannot, in their federal capacity make agreements 
with savages, although the general government has 
the exclusive power of making /realies with civilised 
nations—the whole of which philosophy and logtc, 
when thoroughly digested and concocted, amounts 
to this: that treaties between civilized nations bind 
both the parties; but that agreements with savage 
tribes, while they bind the savages, on the penalty of 
extermination to observe every one of their engage 
ments, leave civilized parties at liberty to break ev- 
ery one-of their engagements, or “ agreements, 
whenever it suits their pleasure, or their interest, to 








do so. ‘This is the morality to be incorporated into 
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though it be called a treaty, have the perfect right 
to decide whether they are themselves civilized or 
not, and whether other parties are uncivilized or not 

It is by vo means favorable to this theory, that 
Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, had the te- 
merity, (following the uninterrupted current of ex- 
ample and authority, which had come down trom the 
discovery of America,) to treat with Indians as na- 
tions, and to consider engagements wit!) them as 
being treaties, within the meaning of the coustitution. 
From the origin of our general government to the 
present day, every President of the United States, 
not excepting the preseut incumbent, has used the 
words treaty and nation, m precisely the same man- 
ner. 

Besides, the President and Senate must decide, 
from the nature of the case, what is a treaty, and 
what is not. Even the Supreme Court cannot pro- 
nounce a document not to bea treaty, which the 
President and Senate have pronounced to be one: 
for constitution expressly declares treaties to be 
“the supreme law of the land; and the judges im 
every state shall be bound thereby.” If treaties are 
the supreme law, they cannot surely be set aside by 
judicial interpretation. 

Again, if the President and Senate should be 
justly chargeable with a mistake, in extending the 
treaty-making power to a subject, to which it was 
not properly applicable; and if the Supreme Court 
might decide, that a certain document, purporting to 
be a treaty, is only an agreement between the Presi- 
dent and Senate of the United States and another 
party, although both parties had long understood it 
to be a treaty, and had observed it as such; in sucha 
case, what would honor and justice require? Should 
the people of the United States take advantage of a 
blunder made by their highest tunctiouaries, aud 
long acquiesced in! especially if the other party had 
reposed entire confidence im the validity of the pro- 
ceeding, and had made important sacrifices in tulfill- 
ing his stipulations ! 

Suppose, for instance, that an agent of the United 
States, had bought ships of Mr. Girard for public 
purposes, to the amount of $100,000, aud the con- 
tract had been sent to the Senate and ratified as a 
treaty. Here would have been a great blunder no 
doubt; but is Mr. Girard to sufler by it?) When he 
applies for payment, is he to be told that the contract 
with him has improperly been called a treaty; that 
the President and Senate have no power to make 
treaties on such subjects; and that, theretore, he 
cannot be paid for his ships?) Mr. Girard would be 
not a little amazed at this; and might naiurally 
enough exclaim, that, in all his intercourse with man 
hind, he had never before met witn so impudeat and 
so foolish an attempt to cheat. As he grew cooler, 
he might say : “ You have had my ships and sent 
them to sea. You engaged to pay me tor them. If 
you called the coutract a (realy, the name is one ot 
your own choosing. Nor had | any thing to do with 
sending it to the Senate. IL sold my ships to an au- 
thorized agent of the government, and he engaged 
that I sho .ld be paid for them. If the transaction ts 
nota treaty, it is at least a fair bargain ; and that is 
enough for me. I expect honest men, whether pub- 
lic or private, willingly to execute their bargains; 
and as to dishonest men, [ shall do all in my power 
to hold them to their bargains, whether they are will 
ing or not.” 

So the Cherokees may plead, that it was not for 
them to judge as to the extent of the treaty-making 
power. They made an agreement with men who 
represented their father, the President. They sup- 
posed the President to know the extent of his own 
powers. Atany rate, they relinquished land, and 
gave up many advantages, for the sake of a solemn 
suarantee in return. If the agreement, which they 
made, was not a treaty, it was an obligatory contract ; 
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and they have a right to expect, and to demand, that 
the contract shall be fulfilled. 

The politicians of Georgia contend, that, even if 
the United States have power to make treaties with 
indians, still they have no power to cede away the 
territory of a State. This objection cannot be sup- 
ported in any Sense. But it is plausible; and the 
whole plausibility rests in a mere sophism. The 
United States bave never ceded, nor attempted to 
cede any part of the territory of Georgia. They 
simply guarantied to the Indians their original title ; 
or, in other words, the United States solemnly enga- 
ged to the Indians that no human power should de- 
prive them of their hereditary possessions, without 
their own consent. This was no encroachment upon 
the rights of Georgia, nor did it relate at all to the 
territory of Georgia ; which territory embracec those 


‘lands only that had been previously obtained from 


the Iudians. If the treaty of Holston were an en- 
croachment upon the rights of Georgia, why was no 
complaint made at the time? The Senators from 
Georgia were in their seats, and the citizens of 
Georgia were neyer charged, I believe, with pass- 
ively surrendering their rights. Why, then, was 
no complaint made for more than thirty-five years ? 

But it is perfectly clear, that the United States 
may cede the territory of any state in the Union by 
treaty. It may be very improbable: | care not if 
you say itis morally impossible, that the President 
and Senate should ever cede any part of what is 
really and truly the territory of a state. Yetif such 
an event should take place, the transaction would 
not be void for want of constitutional power. The 
General Government has the power to make treaties 
without limitation, Of course, treaties may be made 
by the United States on all subjects which are fre- 
quently found in treaties of other nations. But there 
is scarcely a more common subject of treaties, in 
every pars ot the world, than a cession of territory. 
How are foreign nations to know the extent of our 
treaty-making power! If our President, and two- 
thirds of our Senators, will cede any part of our ter- 
ritory, there is no help for it, our security lies, not in 
their want of power to do this, but in their want ot 
inclination. 

If the United States had ceded to England all! that 
part of the State of Maine which was in possession 
of the British forces at the close of the last war, how 
can it be pretended that the treaty would not be 
binding? Indeed, at this very moment, there is a 
dispute about the boundaries of Maine. If the King 
of the Netherlands should egregiously mistake, in 
deciding the question now referred to him, which I 
admit to be very improbable; still, if he should mis- 
take, the State of Maine will lose 7,000,000 acres of 
land; and all this will be lost by the operation of the 
treaty of Ghent. 

Proud nations have often been mortified by being 
obliged to cede some part of their territory. It is 
not probable that our mortification will come from 
that quarter. We have, however, some permanent 
causes of severe mortification. If it should be said 
five hundred years hence, that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Uuited States were compelled, 
by an overwhelming force, to cede Staten Island to a 
foreign Power, the fact would not be a thousandth 
part so disgraceful, as to have it truly said, that the 
United States adopted from Georgia the maxim that 
might is right;” and, in pursuance of that maxim, 
despoiled an unofiending and suffering people of 
those very possessions which we had SOLEMNLY 
GUARANTIED TO THEM FOREVER. 

WILLIAM PENN. 

* The Legislature of Georgia adopted this maxim, 
in nearly these words, as i shall show in a quotation 
from areport, approved by that body, in December 
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Wuy move with step so slow yon red-brow’d 
throng? 

Sire, sen and bride, in long procéfgion drear 1— 

The mother leads her wailing child along, 

Yet breathes no sound its wearied heart to cheer: 

Unshrinking Youth, and palsied Age appear 

Tn those unmarshall’d ranks,—with speechless care 

The warrior droops, who never bow’d to fear, 

And the time-honor’d Chief with haughty air, 

Grav’d on his furrow’d row unutter’d wrongs doth 

bear, 


Why from their peaceful dwellings do they fly 

To unshorn forests, and to deserts bare ? 

Where roams the savage beast with vengeful eye, 

And Famine seizes what his fang may spare ;— 

Ah! why this mute and motionless despair, 

As the last parting glance they sternly throw 

On home and stream and vale and mountain fair ? 

They answer not, save by those tears of woe 
Which o'er their fathers’ graves in wild profusion flow. 


But what with lip comprest they lock severe 
In the deep casket of a suffering heart, 
1 know.—The hoarse winds shriek’d it to my ear, 
The tempest wrote it with bis lightning-dart, 
Earth rais’d her voice and took th’ accuser’s part : 
Oh native Land! thou Eden of the free, 
So blest by Heaven, so glorious as thou art, 
I bow’d my head in bitterness for thee, 

And mourned thy broken vows, thy threaten’d in- 

famy. 

I slept,—and ’mid my deep and troubled dream 
A spirit past.—Fear bath’d my limbs in dew. 
The unearthly eve with indignation’s gleam 
Was bright,—vet by the brow serene I knew 
The “ Pater Patriae ?’—he who cauntless drew 
His awful sword to bar Oppression’s claim, 

Now from his Mallow’d tomb where pilgrim’s true 
Kneel in their love, the Sage and Warrior came 
To save the red-brow’d few and spare his country’s 

shame. 


And lo! in heaven-girt panoply were seen, 

Like ancient Macedon’s unblenching band, 

Illustrious statesmen of majestic mien, 

And sacred priests who at God's altar stand, 

And hoary-templed men wit! wisdom’s wand, 

And woman's plaint was heard, with the low 

praver 

Of lisping babe,—while o’er their much-lov'd land 

A shield they threw, and strove with watchful care 
To guard from blackening trace her holy annals fair. 

So back the exiles turn’d.—Amid the throne 

Was no reluctant step, or lingering sigh : 

Back to their cots they tura’d with shout and song, 

To theie dear cultur'’d fields and clear blue sky, — 

Amid their kindred sepulchres to die ; ° 

The faithful dog through each familiar shade 

Fawn’'d at his master’s side with joyous eye, 

Gay infant groups around each threshold play'd, 
And sounds of rural toil rose sweet from every glade. 
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Anecdole.—Two Clergymen riding ina coach, soine. 
time since, the subject of lotteries became a topic of 
conversation. One, who appeared to be rather in favor 
of lotteries, said to the other, “ Should not J be justig. 
ed in buying a ticket, provided I engaged to give one 
half of the prize for the promotion of a benevolent 
object {” ** Oh!” said the other, “ the Lord can cer 
his business done cheaper than that. Now pa 
would ask fifty per cent. for doing the Lord’s business : 
but any commission merchant would do it for two and 
a half.”’ 


THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


1, What warrants a sinner’s coming to Christ ?— 
The Gospel. 

2. What inclines him to come ?—Divine influence. 

3. What proves that he has come ?—The fruits 
of faith. 

A due attention to the above would prevent muci 
confusion and perplexity. 





In the list of Donations for the ca 
published in our last number, were several impor: 
tant errors; in order to corredyanem we insert it 
again. 


By subscription from Ladies in New- 


Haven - : - $212 00 
From the young Ladies’ Benevolent Asso- 

ciation in Mrs. Isham’s school - 6 50 
From Youth’s Benevolent Associaton by 

Miss Reynolds - : : 3 00 
From a Lady - - - . 16 Ov 
From Mr. George W. Perkins - : 4 00 
From Mr. Amos Townsend - - 5 00 
A parcel of Clothing from Woodbridge, 

Amity Society - - - - 17 00 
Cash from do. - - - 12 81 
From Salem Bridge, Clothing and cash 


valued at - - : 11 0) 
From a few young Ladies in Milford, 

Clothing valued at - : - 9 00 
A box of Clothing from Hamden, Mount 

Carmel Society - - - 30 00 
Sundries from Ladics in New-Haven - 8 00 
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ics? Atthe Anniversary Meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, beld on the 7th inst., the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers of the Alpha of 
Couwecticut : 

lion. Roger Minot Sherman, President. 

Dr. Jonathan Knight, Vice President. 

Aaron N. Skinner, Esq. Corresponding Secrelury 

Dr. Charles Hooker, Treasurer. 

Dr. Lewis Herman, of U. S. Navy, and Charles 
U. Shepherd, Esq. were elected honorary members. 


| Lellers received at the Office of the Religious Intelligen- 


cer during the week ending Dee. 10, 1829. 


Deac. Charles Denison ; Orville B. Dibble ; Rev 
Jacob Tuttle; Oliver Burr ; Jona. Seymour ; Willian 
Pierce; George Bruce. 
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